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Webster as a Lexicographer 

THOUGH few men's names are so widely known as Web- 
ster's, and though much has been said and written about 
him, a just appreciation of his work is yet to be written. 
Such an appreciation will necessarily be the work not of a 
mere biographer, but of one versed in the history and technic of 
lexicography; and even such a man must preface his pleasanter labors 
by months of preparation and research. What I have to say here is 
not an appreciation, but a brief sketch of his life and a general con- 
sideration of his lexicographic work. Webster's fame arising out of 
the use of his name in the series of dictionaries that have perpetuated 
his original work is not necessarily any measure of the actual value of 
his work in developing the modem art and science of lexicography. 
It might have been that his work was of little importance relatively 
to that of his successors; but such is not the case. His book has been 
much bettered; but most of the general principles laid down by him 
for his own observance, still govern the making of our best and largest 
dictionaries. 

In considering the life work of such a man it is natural that we 
should wish to have in mind the chief facts in his history, especially 
such as tended either to fit or to disqualify him for the execution of that 
work. Of the early period of Webster's life we know but litde. His 
father, Noah Webster, was a poor farmer of West Hartford, C>nn., 
where Noah Junior was bom on October 16, 1758. Though Web- 
ster's father and mother were poor, they undoubtedly inherited the 
sentiments and traditions and, to a certain extent, the social standing 
of their more substantial ancestors, both being descended from early 
G)lonial governors. Webster received his early education in the 
village school and fitted for college under Rev. Nathan Perkins, the 
minister of the parish, and in the Hopkins' Granmiar School of Hart- 
ford. He entered Yale in 1 774 and graduated, without any special 
distinction, in 1 778. In the meantime he served for a period, in 1 777, 
probably in the summer, in a body of militia under the command of 
his father. /^ 
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While in college he had determined to follow the profession of law, 
but upon his graduation he was without means, and his father unable 
to assist him. He therefore resorted to teaching for immediate sup- 
port, his first work being in Glastonbury in the winter of 1 778. In the 
summer of 1779 he taught at Hartford, hving in the family of Oliver 
Ellsworth, who later became Chief Justice of Connecticut; in the 
winter of 1 780 he taught in his native village. During this period he 
studied law privately; in the sunmier of 1781 he lived with and 
assisted the Registrar of Deeds in Litchfield, at the same time reading 
law; and he was finally admitted to the bar in Hartford in that year. 
Still he was unable to wait for a practice, and resumed his teaching, 
taking a classical school at Goshen, Orange County, N. Y., in 1782. 
Here it was that he compiled his *' Spelling Book ** and his " Gram- 
mar"; these formed two of the three parts of a projected " Gram- 
matical Institute of the Ejiglish Language,** of which the third part was 
a reader, made in later years. In both of these books he displayed 
much of the sound sense that afterwards characterized his work in the 
dictionary. The speller was ananged after a more logical and ser- 
viceable method than that of the books then in use, of which fact the 
sale of over fifty millions of copies is sufficient evidence. The gram- 
mar was not a commercial success, but yet embodied opinions that 
to-day stand unquestioned. For instance, he says that the authors 
of the then modem grammars '* labored to prove what is obviously 
absurd, namely, that our language is not made right: and in pursuance 
of this idea have tried to make it over again, and persuade the Elnglish 
to speak by Latin rules or by arbitrary rules of their own.'* " Hence," 
he continues, " They have rejected many phrases of pure Elnglish and 
substituted those which are neither Elnglish nor sense**; and, farther on, 
**A practical investigation of the subject wanants me in saying that 
conmion practice, even among the unlearned, is generally defensible 
on the principles of analogy and the structure of the language, and that 
very few of the alterations reconmiended by Lowth and his followers 
can be vindicated on any better principle than some Latin rule or his 
own private opinion. 
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From the day of the publication of these books Webster set ear- 
nestly about procuring a copyright law which should secure the profit 
of his books to himself, and a great share of his time and energy was 
devoted to soliciting the aid of men of influence, preparing petitions to 
legislatures, and urging his claims and the claims of authors g^eraUy 
upon both Federal and State legislatures. 

The next twenty odd years were spent by Mr. Webster in varying 
occupations. He wrote political pamphlets on questions of public 
policy, always in support of the administration, which was then 
Federalist. He prepared and delivered at Philadelphia, in 1 783 and 
1 786, a series of ** Dissertations on the Elnglish Language.** In 1 788 
he attempted to establish a periodical in New York; in 1 789 upon a 
return of business prosperity, he setded at Hartford in the practice of the 
law, bringing with him a wife, the daughter of William Greenleaf of 
Boston. John Trumbull, one of the now weU-ni^ forgotten ** Hart* 
ford wits,** wrote to his friend Wolcott: '* Webster has returned and 
brought with him a pretty wife. I wish him success, but I doubt, in 
the present decay of business in our profession [the law], v^ether his 
profits will enable him to keep up the style he sets out with.** The 
attitude of these men towards Webster is well told by Hazard*s letter 
to Belknap, in v^ich he says of Webster,*' He certainly does not want 
understanding, and yet there is a mixture of self-sufficiency, all-suffi- 
ciency, and at the same time a degree of insufficiency about him, which 
is (to me) intolerable.** Webster in after years said of himself at this 
period that he was **vain and inexperienced;** but we may add to this 
that his vanity had a good bottom of purposefulness; and that he later 
acquired abundant experience, including a good store from Hazard, 
Belknap, and that ilk, and made good use of it. Here he continued 
his practice of the law until 1 793, when he relinquished it to establish 
in New York a daily paper, ** The Minerva,*' and afterwards a semi- 
weekly paper, "The Herald,*' which were subsequendy called, 
respectively, "The Commercial Advertiser," and "New York 
Spectator." Of these papers Mr. Webster was the sole editor. In 
this same year he delivered an address " On the effects of slavery on 
Morals and Industry," recommending a gradual emancipation. In 
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1 794 he published a pamphlet entided ** The Revolution in France;** 
in 1 793 and 1 7% he contributed, with Mr. (afterwards Chancellor) 
Kent, under the signature of ** Curtius/* an important series of papers 
supporting Jay*s Treaty with Great Britain. The outbreak of the 
yellow fever along the Adantic coast led him to make an extended 
investigation of the history of pestilential diseases, which was pub- 
lished in two volumes in 1799. Later, in 1802, he published a 
treatise on the subject of '* The rights of neutrals in the time of war,*' 
and also a *' Historical treatise of the origin and state of banking 
institutions and insurance offices.** 

Meantime Webster had removed, in 1 798, from New York City 
to New Haven, placing the editorship of the newspapers in the hands 
of another, and soon afterwards disposing of his interest in them. 
From this time on he devoted his life entirely to literary work, publish- 
ing in 1 806 an octavo Elnglish dictionary, and in 1 807 a *' Philo- 
sophical and Practical Grammar of the Elnglish Language.** 

These were the last steps of preparation for undertaking the task 
of making his " American Dictionary of the Ejiglish Language,** or 
what is now briefly called " Webster's Dictionary,** and that task was 
to absorb the rest of his Ufe. To this work he devoted himself from 
1808 to 1828, when his quarto dictionary was published. His 
original design did not contemplate an investigation of the origin and 
progress of the language, but merely the supplying of the omissions and 
correction of the errors to be found in the best dictionaries of that time, 
and with this purpose he spent a number of years in collecting words. 
He then made the copy for two letters of the alphabet, but being em- 
banassed by lack of knowledge as to the origin of words, determined to 
change his plan. For some ten years, therefore, he made a com- 
parative study of words having the same cognate radical letters in 
different languages, and wrote a ** Synopsis of the principal words in 
twenty languages, arranged in classes under their primary elements 
or letters.*' This, he said, opened to him new views of language, 
and unfolded what appeared to be the general principles on which 
these languages were constructed. He then corrected what he had 
previously written of the dictionary, and completed the remainder of 
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the worL But prior to its completion he spent a year m Europe in 
order to ascertain "the real state of the pronunciation of the language in 
England as well as the general state of philosophy [that is natural 
FUlosophy] in that country; and to attempt to bring about some agree- 
ment or coincidence of opinions in regard to unsetded points in pro- 
nunciation and grammatical construction.*' The dictionary was 
completed and published in 1828, in the seventieth year of his life, 
in two octavo volumes. It was revised and enlarged by Webster 
himself, with the addition of several thousand words, in 1840; and a 
second revision was in progress in 1 843 when Webster died. 

Webster's entire career was maiked by simplicity, but not without 
ambition. He had a childlike hopefulness, a manful sturdiness of 
character, a noble insistence upon v^at he considered to be right as 
determined by an honest search after the truth, and an unconquerable 
perseverance. During the twenty years spent in the preparation of 
the dictionary his income was practically derived from the royalty on 
his speller. He began his work in the face of opposition and ridicule, 
and its prosecuticm seldom met with encouragement or approbation 
from others. His later years, after the publication of the dictionary, 
were clothed with honor, but ix)t untroubled. The dictionary had 
proved a disappointment financially. The first edition was too expen- 
sive for popular sale, being typographically ill-suited for publication 
in a condensed and economical form; and it was not until the right to 
publish the work was acquired by George and Charles Merriam that 
Webster's family received any income from it at all commensurate with 
the reputation that the book had made for its author. Webster died 
May 28, 1843, in the 83th year of his age, honored at home and 
abroad, with the consciousness that the work for which he had sacri- 
ficed so long had been accepted in the United States as the final author- 
ity upon words, and was favorably received even in England. 

Webster's life work was essentially finished with the publication 
of the Dictionary in 1828. Nearly thirty years of teaching, school- 
book writing, pamphleteering, lawyering, bbbying, research, news- 
paper editing, and dictionary making, all marked by earnest strife in 
support of his own convictions, had developed in him a purpose and 
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ambition that dominated the lemainder of his life, and a belief that he 
was competent to achieve his purpose, — the making of a dictionary 
of the English language that should make him the benefactor of his 
countrymen. To the woik of fulfilling this ambition he had devoted 
himself for twenty years with a singular constancy and self'-denial, and 
finally received a larger reward than falls to most of those who labor 
single handed in so large a cause. 

What is the real value of his woik? That question, as I have 
already said, is not answered by pointing to the series of dictionaries 
that originated with his, and i^ch now keep his name actively before 
the public. These have perpetuated Webster's devotion to truth and 
accuracy, but have also served to attribute to him in the mind of the 
unthinking public an unfailing omniscience, ^^ch any scholar knows 
he could not have had, however great and epoch-making his own work 
may have been. 

Conclusions based on meie smatterings of knowledge about the 
literary usage of Webster's time and of the periods before and since his 
time, or on a goieral knowledge of the changes in American literary 
usage that have taken place since his day, — such conclusions are 
essentially worthless. Certain facts, however, are available from 
which we may make an estimate that will in the main be true. Such 
an estimate will be broadly based upon a consideration of the goieral 
development of dictionary making prior to 1 828; of Webster's quali- 
fication for his woik; of the main improvements in plan and execution 
introduced by him; of the reputation acquired by Webster's dictionary 
before it was essentially changed; and of the use that has been made of 
his woik by subsequent lexicographers. Let us consider these six 
topics in the order of their mention. 

The modem dictionary had its origin in the various word lists or 
vocabularies of the 14th and 13th and 16th centuries, — at first without 
any special order, later with alphabetical arrangement The early 
<Mies, as the well known Catholicon Anglicum, were mainly lists of 
words in foreign languages with thdr English equivalents. The first 
list of English words with English definitions was published in 1604 by 
one Robert Cawdrey, entitled "A Table Alphabetical of Hard 
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Words.** The first work to assume the title of '* Ejiglish Dictionary '* 
was that v^ich is commonly called OxJuram's Dictionary, pulv- 
lished in 1623. In 1636 appeared Blount*s famous ** Gbssary," and 
in 1658 Phillips' dictionary entided " The New World of Words," 
largely based upon Mount. 

Bailey *s "Universal Etymological English Dictionary," pulv- 
lished in 1721, was chiefly devoted to technical terms of the arts, 
trades, and sciences, and was the first to give etymologies. It was on 
the vihole a scholarly piece of work for its day. In his folio edition of 
1 730 he introduced the stress accent to indicate pronunciation, and this 
edition is said to have been the general working basis of Johnson's 
Dictionary. 

The inception of Johnson*s Dictionary was due to a general feeling 
among the authors of his day that unless some record were made of 
the proper use of words and the idioms of the language, it would 
become debased and decay, as had the languages of classical antiquity. 
Johnson was induced, therefore, to undertake the task of making such 
a record, or standard dictionary, and of laying down the proper uses of 
words and phrases for the benefit of those v^o wished to write good 
Ejiglish. He contracted with three London publishers to do so in three 
years for the sum of 350 guineas, or about $1400; but the work occu- 
pied nearly three times that length of time, and did not appear until 
April, 1 753. It was printed in two large fc>lio volumes entided, "A 
Dictionary of the English Language in \4iich all words are deduced 
from their originals, and are illustrated in their different classifications 
by examples from the best writers. By Samuel Johnson.** 

The chief new features that Johnson's Dictionary introduced into 
lexicography were the illustration of the tide words by literary quota- 
tions, and a more accurate and thorough analysis of the senses of both 
words and phrases. The book represoited a reaction from the tech- 
nical bias of Bailey's book and time, and was as pronounced in its 
literary character and 'purposes as was Bailey *s in its technical char- 
acter. For example, Bailey gives three lines to the entire treatment 
of bid and one to get; to Brahmin, however, he gives 34 lines and to 
€pic 18. Johnson gives to bid an entire column and to get roundly 
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speaking, a page and a half; to epic he gives 12 lines (five to the 
definition, seven to citations); Brahmin he does not enter at aU. From 
the day of its publication Johnson's Dictionary wielded an immense 
authority, chiefly due to his personality as an author and the fact that 
its admirable illustrative quotations, practically supplied by himself 
alone, gave the book a literary value which no other previous bode had 
had. Its influence may be judged from the fact that solely on its 
authority the word dispatch was generally changed in English usage 
to the erroneous form despatch, which by some error had been printed 
as the vocabulary title in the dictionary, notwithstanding that until its 
publication the correct form had been in practically universal use and 
was used by Johnson himself both before that time and afterwards. 

From the time of Johnson's Dictionary down to that of Webster's 
** American Dictionary of the Elnglish Language " no substantial 
improvement was made in the method of lexicography except the 
indication of the pronunciation by diacritical marks or respelling, — a 
feature which first appeared in the " New Dictionary " by Dr. William 
Kenrick, in 1773, and later in the dictionaries of Perry, Sheridan, 
and Walker, the last of whom became as supreme in the domain of 
pronunciation as Dr. Johnson had been in that of orthography, defini- 
tion, and illustrative quotation. 

The dictionary of to-day is made by a corps of trained speciahsts 
and editors; the dictionary of Johnson's day and of Webster's day was 
made by one man, who had to collect single-handed, with the aid of 
his copyists, the terms and illustrative citations in aU fields of literature, 
art, and science, furnish the etymologies, indicate the pronunciations, 
analyze the senses, and make the definitions. What manner of man 
was, therefore, best suited to make such a dictionary? A man who, 
like Johnson, had devoted himself to a life of authorship, who was not 
a man of affairs, who was not a politician (I use ** politician " in the 
good sense), who was not speciaUy trained in any science or technical 
branch of learning, a man of narrow sympathies who gave the reins to 
his prejudices, his ill-humor, and his personal, political, and national 
dislikes, and embodied them in the definitions of his dictionary, — or a 
man who, like Webster, was raised as a farmer's boy, lived the life of 
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an ordinary New Englander, who, as Webster himself says: *' is a 
husbandman in summer and a mechanic in winter; travels about the 
country; confers with a variety of professions; reads public papers; has 
access to a parish library^ and thus becomes acquainted with history 
and politics; and is in every case a theologian**? 

I have already outlined to you Webster's varied career, his mani^ 
fold escperiences as teacher, researcher in medical lore and in meteor- 
ology, as a writer on political affairs, the editor of a newspaper, and 
most important of all a lawyer. Probably the lawyer's training, more 
than any other, except that of the logician, tends to fit a man for appre- 
ciating the value, and for the making, of exact definitions. It is a part 
of his daily work to interpret words. The construction of contracts, 
statutes, legal decisions, is the most important and subtle work that he 
does. Let us suppose, for example, that the meaning of the word 
"possess ** becomes material in a legal discussion. The term, as 
Maitland says, is/'certainly a vague one, but the law must define it, 
or if the law does not the lawyer must Suppose we see a man in the 
street carrying an umbrella. We cannot tell at once whether he pos- 
sesses it. He may be its oivner, a thief, a borrower, or the owner's 
servant. If he is the owner, he possesses it; if he is a thief he possesses 
it; if he is the owner's servant we shall probably deny his possession. 
If he is a borrower we may have our doubts; the language of every-day 
life may hesitate about the matter; but law must make up its mind.** 
This is a single example of the questions that constantly recur in a law- 
yer's practice, however humble. 

I believe that Webster's broad education, the broad sympathies 
that he acquired in his varied career, the general grasp of ideas which 
his experience gave to him, his open-minded receptiveness, his sturdy 
perseverance, the wish to be help^, the wish to be ri^t for^the sake 
of the ri^t, all contributed to make him a fitter man for the work that 
he undertook than Johnson could have hoped to be. There was an 
earnestness of purpose, a determination to be fit, a'^determination to be 
just, a determination to be true, ^lich Johnson in a large degree lacked. 
Johnson pursued his work to get a living and denounced its drudgery. 
Webster pursued his work because he looked upon it as a high calling, 
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a privUeget and because he believed it was worth while. Johnson 
was a literary genius: Wdbsler was not, — but iiterary genius is not 
essential to lencography. The capacity to be honest, the capacity to 
diink light, a logical niind faee horn prejudice or bias, and a nund with 
bioad sympadiies, is of the most vital importance to leadoography. 
Johnson's genius gave him at times a grace of expression and an appre- 
ciation of literary values that Wdbsler lacked. As a whole, however, 
there is little room br literary grace in making dictionaries, but there is 
continual necessity for just the qualities that Wdbster had and Johnson 
lacked. 

Dr. Murray has said that ** Wdbsler was a great man. a bom 
definer of woids;" but he was more than that; he was a great kxicog- 
rapher because he was receptive, conscientious, kveUieaded, fair- 
minded, and keen-witted. His was the genius of honest and infinite 
pains. Dr. Murray also said, in the next sentence, that Webster 
'* unfortunatdy, like many other clever men, had the notion that 
derivations can be elaborated from one's own consciousness as well as 
definitions, and he included in his woik so-called etymokgies of this 
sort." This is neither true, nor just, nor consistent A bom definer 
of terms does not elaborate definitions out of his own consciousness; he 
makes definitbns that are exact and true because he is free from dis- 
torting bias and has unusual natural powers of understanding and 
analysis, with which he has coupled an unusual fund of knowledge.. 
In the li^t of modem philology, Webster's etymologies are. it is true, 
largely ridiculous, but they were no more absurd in his day than was the 
religious belief that fettered him to a biblical genealogy as the basis of 
his linguistic researches. Had it been true that he believed etymologies 
to be a matter to be elaborated from his own consciousness, he would 
not have felt the necessity of spending ten years in making a compara- 
tive study of twenty languages, but would rather have elaborated them 
from consciousness as Kant did his philosophy. Webster was, indeed, 
unfortunate in not having those broader philological associations that 
would have made known to him the contemporary trend of philo- 
logical research, and would have introduced him to the labors of Bopp 
and other German workers, whose methods after all must have been 
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not so di&rent from Webiter't, dKMigk more wisely diiected. Had 
he possessed such assodatioiis, it is quite possible that he might have 
anticipated later discoveries. 

Webster's improvements over the woric of his predecessors were 
such as might be eq>ected of such a man. Johnson, a literary genius, 
made an essentially literary dictionary, listing and defining die terms 
and senses that occurred in the literature that he knew and cared to 
lead. Webster, the man of affairs, the man vridi an insatiable diifst 
after knowledge for its own sake, the man of many and broad intel- 
lectual sympadiies, vrith a bent to research in history, science, and 
linguistics, made the best dictionary that he couM to meet die wants of 
such a man as himself. Webster had the true historical instinct, and 
his wod: represents a distinct advance in diat respect over Johnson's. 
He did not originate die historical mediod of lexicography, nor did 
any of his successors in the same field of labor. That was a slow 
growth, of which die fint devek>pment was die attempt to trace the 
senses of words from dieir originals, which Johnson refers to when he 
says,*' in every word of extensive use, it was requisite to mark die prog- 
ress of its meaning, and show by v^t gradations of intermediate sense 
it has passed from its primitive to its remote and accidental significa- 
tions; so that every foregoing explanation should tend to that which 
follows, and the series be regularly concatenated from die fint notion 
to the last.'* If this is not historical I know not what to call it. In 
pursuit of the same idea Webster spent a dozen years; and says: *' There 
is a primary sense of every word, from which all the others have pro- 
ceeded; and v^enever this can be discovered, this sense should stand 
first in order." In fact the etymologically primary sense of a word is 
usually its first sense in English, and in Webster's day knowledge of 
the origin of words was the only means open to him of attempting 
a historical development in his definitions. The modem historical 
method is but a development of this, widened by the possibilities 
of modem means and scholarship. 

In general scope or ambit Webster's work is larger and more 
scientific than Johnson's. He aims not merely to give the literary 
words of the language and the names of common objects, as the more 
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familiar plants, etc., but to cover the entire vocabulary of Elnglish, 
literary, technical, commercial, and the better vernacular and col- 
loquial tenns. He had not the prejudices that would impel him to 
declare with Johnson, that the technical temis used by " the laborious 
and mercantile part of the people cannot be regarded as any part of the 
durable materials of a language, and therefore must be suffered to 
perish with other things unworthy of preservation.** This is not 
equivalent to saying that he was entirely without prejudice. His lack 
of familiarity with the earlier authors read by Johnson and his strong 
Puritanism impaired his judgment with respect to such authors as the 
early Elizabethan and pre-Elizabethan dramatists, whose slang and 
cant Webster considered part and parcel of their vulgarities. 

In the matter of representing the pronunciations he makes, among 
others, two considerable improvements, upon his predecessors. One 
was his departure from the previous rule that in indicating the accent 
the word should be so separated that '* a single consonant between two 
vowels must be joined to the latter syllable,** giving ha'bit, ba*ron, 
ca'ster. Instead, he divided so as to indicate as nearly as might be the 
pronunciation, — thus hab*it, bar'on, cast*er. The other related to the 
notation of the sound of unaccented syllables, of which he says: 
** there are mistakes without number in all the schemes which I have 
seen,** and he maintains that it is ridiculous, for example, to mark the 
first vowel in et>en, et>il, and event with the same diacritic. He cuts 
the Gordian Knot by omitting the marking of unaccented syllables 
entirely. His contention is confirmed by modem phonetics, which 
has devised a way of mdicating the difference between the syllables in 
such cases. 

It would be impossible on this occasion to attempt to state in any 
detail Webster*s position as to the matter of spelling reform. He wa» 
m favor of such a reform, and went so far as to use a number of simpli- 
fied spellings in some of his pamphlets published before the dictionary. 
Franklin attempted to win him over to a scheme of radical change, but 
Webster's better sense of the possibilities of such a step led him to 
adopt only what then seemed to him, and still seem to scholars, the 
simpler changes that might be possible, such as dropping the final e 
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in many words where it has no phonetic value, as in receptive, pro- 
bative, etc. In his dictionary, with equal good sense, he restricted 
his changes, with a few exceptions, to those that he believed had 
sufficient usage as well as analogy to make their general acceptance 
probable or certain. FJis general principle was t^ftUow the estab- 
lished usages and analogies of the language, as he understood them, 
and doing this to choose the spelling that most nearly represented the ^ 
pronunciation. No better principle than his has since been suggested. 
In accordance with this he rejected the forms in -/d^ -re, -our, -iae, in 
favor of -fc, -eu -^r, -ize, — ^with what success we all know. 

As we have already seen, Webster's literal and implicit orthodoxy 
led him into a theory of the relation of languages that the discoveries 
of philology have since shown to be untenable, and many of his ety- 
mologies in light of modem scholarship appear ridiculous. Yet he is 
getting a long step nearer than Johnson to the etymological demands of 
the dictionary of to-day when he says, *' Junius and Skinner, the 
authorities for most of the etymok>gies of Bailey and Johnson, are 
sufficiendy correct in referring Elnglish words to the language from 
which they are immediately derived, especially when the orthography 
is too plain to be mistaken. They inform us, fiiaX father is from the 
Saxon /aec/er, that drop is from the Saxon c/roppan, that picket is from 
the French piquet, and the like. So Johnson informs us that accent is 
from the Latin accentta, and accept from the French word accepter, 
Latin accipio. All this is well, but it can hardly be called etymology, 
or the deduction of words from their originals.** And later he says: 
" In exhibiting the origin and affinities of Elnglish words, I have usually 
placed first in order the corresponding word in the language from or 
through which we have received it; then the corresponding words in 
the languages of the same family or race; then the corre^x>nding word 
in the languages of other families. . . . When there can be no rational 
doubt respecting the radical identity of words, I have inserted them 
without any expression of uncertainty. When there appears to be any 
reason to question that identity, I have mentioned the probability only 
of an affinity, or inserted a query, to mvite further investigation.'* 
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The most important part of the subject-matter oi a general dic- 
tionary, however, is its definitions. In these Webster was at his best. 
He had a truly modem conception of the value of die information to be 
conveyed by an exact statement of the meanings of words. In form 
his definitions l^Uy conform to the best models of to-day, excepting 
that he often precedes the definition by a synonym or phrase of synony- 
mous meaning. The conception of an equational or subsbtutionai 
definition, as I call it, seems a simple enough idea, and yet Webster 
was, I believe, the first to adopt it with practical uniformity. Where 
the definition could be given in the form of some simple statement* 
such as " capable of being weighed *' or " a small pool or lake of 
water " — the early makers of dictionaries more or less readily adopted 
that form. But any complexity of statement, or indefiniteness in mean- 
ing, commonly led them to substitute for a definition a sentence. For 
example, Johnson defines Polypus as follows, with illustrative citations 
for both senses: " I . Polypus signifies any thing in general with many 
roots or feet, as a swelling in the nostrils; but it is likewise applied to a 
tough concretion of grumous blood in the heart and arteries " . • . • 
** 2. A sea animal with many feet" Webster's definitions are: " I . 
Something that has many feet or roots. 2. In zoology, a q>ecies of 
fresh water insects, belonging to die genus Hydra and order of zoo- 
phytes. Of this animal it is remarkable, that if cut into pieces, each 
part will shoot out a new head and tail and become a distinct animal. 
The general character of this animal is, it fixes itself by its base, is 
gelatinous, linear, naked, contractile, and capable of changing place. 
3. A concretion of blood in the heart and blood vessels. 4. A 
tumor with a narrow base, somewhat resembling a pear, found in the 
nose, uterus, etc'* 

Webster's attitude in defining a term is uniformly that of an in- 
different party. He had the only true conception of a dictionary, — 
that its function is to tell what words mean, and not to pass upon the 
merit of die ideas conveyed by the terms defined. He also had the 
modem impersonal attitude that forbade giving expression to his likes 
or dislikes. Johnson, to express his contempt for the men pensioned by 
the government, defined a /:^iisit>ner as: "A slave of state hired by a 
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stipend to obey his master;** and he took occasion to flout Lord Chester- 
field by defining a patron, as: *' One who countenances, supports, or 
protects. Commonly, a wretch who supports with insolence and is 
paid with flattery.*' Webster, too, had his dislikes, but he was a 
man rather of convictions than of prejudices, and libelieve yqu will 
look in vain in his work for a single definition that is not a fair statement 
of what he conceived the meaning of the word defined to be vntk those 
who used it. Thus neither Federalist, nor Tory, nor Whig, contains 
any hint of Webster's own attitude to the parties referred to, and yet his 
pamphlets show him a root-and-branch Federalist. 

As a whole Webster's definitions show a juster appreciation of 
values than those of any of his predecessors, and often in their extent 
mark a medium between the extremes of fullness and brevity of others. 
Thus, Webster, Bailey, and Johnson give respectively: to bid, two- 
thirds of a column, three lines, and one column; to get, two and a half 
colunms, one line, and four colunms and a half; to Brahmin five lines, 
34 lines (or one-half a column), no entry; to epic 20 lines, 18 lines, 12 
lines (seven being citations). 

In the use of illustrative citations Webster points out the principle 
that should govern their use in such a book, namely: to illustrate those 
definitions that are not entirely evident in sense without the citations. 
Johnson had erred in illustrating with citations many words such as 
bencher, bellfounder, bonesetter, where such illustration was without 
point; Webster, lacking Johnson's literary appreciation, perhaps erred 
in practice in the opposite direction. 

The publication of the dictionary was the occasion of criticism 
as well as approval; the criticism was, however, mostly occasioned by 
the few erratic spellings recommended, such as f ether for feather* 
Otherwise the work was extremely well received both by scholars and 
laymen. Although well received in England, it was not there accepted 
as the authority in lieu of Johnson, except as to the matter not included 
in Johnson's book. The courts of Elngland often cited it as a high 
authority, and in the United States it had become the standard and 
practically the final authority in the courts bdore the revision of 1847, 
although the high price of the first edition had prevented a large 
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popular sale of the work. The edition of 1847, which was the first 
revision after Webster's own of 1 840, had a large general sale, and the 
book at once became for this country practically the sole authority for 
the meanings and pronunciation of words, and kept this position 
essentially without a rival until the publication of the other modem 
dictionaries about 1890. As an authority on pronunciation Worces* 
ter's dictionary disputed the field for a time, and still has its followers. 

It is not alone the revisers of Webster's Dictionary who have made 
use of the early editions. The supplements and revisions of the Web* 
ster series of dictionaries have, of course, followed as far as possible the 
general plan of his original work, and a considerable number of the 
definitions of the International Dictionary are largely the same as they 
stood in the first edition. About 1 830, however, there was published 
in Edinburgh " The Imperial Dictionary of the English Language '^ 
edited and largely written by John Ogilvie, a Scottish schoolmaster, 
who spent some twelve years upon it. This dictionary was Webster's 
original Dictionary plus a large amount of new material. Later came 
the Century Dictionary, which in turn is based upon Ogilviie's Imperial 
Dictionary, and is therefore also based upon Webster's Dictionary. 
The Standard Dictionary started with the plan of using the 1847 
Webster as its basis, but later abandoned the features characteristic 
of Webster's book. Thus, it ignores the historical treatment of words, 
reduces the etymologies nearly to Johnson's brevity and places them 
last, puts what is considered the important senses first irrespective of the 
sense development, and replaces, to a considerable extent, citations 
from classical authors with illustrations from more modem ones, who 
of course are largely second-rate. It does show, however, in many 
respects, especially in spelling and syllabication, the influence of 
Webster. The only other large dictionaries published since Webster's- 
day are Worcester's Dictionary (written by Joseph Worcester, who had 
been trained in lexicography by Webster), Hunter's ''Encyclopaedic 
Dictionary** (edited and largely written by Robert Hunter, a Scottish 
author), and the unrivalled " New Elnglish Dictionary," or " Oxford 
Dictionary," edited chiefly by Dr. James A. H. Murray. Of these I 
need not characterize Worcester's Dictionary further than to say that 
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it has been practically without influence on modem lexicography, 
except in the matter of accepted pronunciations; nor Hunter's Diction- 
ary, otherwise than to say that it made use of both Webster and die 
Imperial Dictionary, but is an ill-Kligested mass of material which is 
chiefly valuable for its suggestiveness. Both these books may be 
ignored as formative factors in modem lexicography. The Oxford 
Dictionary, needless to say, is an epoch-making work, for the most part 
independendy made from new materials. 

We see, therefore, that the two chief works in modem lexicog- 
raphy, prior to the Oxford Dictionary, — the Imperial Dictionary and 
the Century Dictionary, — are founded upon the labors of Webster, and 
preserve the identical words of Webster in a very large number of their 
definitions. Even the Oxford English Dictionary bears here and there 
in its definitions evidences of the influences of Webster, and Dr. Murray 
himself says, as I have already noted, that " Webster was a great man, 
a born definer of words/* 

Such a man was Webster and such was his woik. In concluding, 
I cannot forbear contrasting Webster's love of, and devotion to, his work 
with the spirit that animated Johnson, who defined a lexicographer as: 
** A writer of dictionaries; a harmless drudge that busies himself in 
tracing the origin and detailing the significations of words.*' In 
the making of dictionaries dmdgery there is, to be sure; but is dradgery 
separable from any real wodc? The life of the ordinarily successful . .^ 

lawyer is filled with dradgery, and so is that of the artist, the musician, o 
the scientist, the artisan; and what not. I do not know that I am pre- ^ , 
pared to say, with E^ Gannett," Blessed be Dradgery;" but if good 
work is to' be done, dradgery must be endured. 

Johnson begins the preface to his dictionary, by saying: " It is the 
fate of those who toil at the lower employments of life to be rather 
driven by the fear of evil than attracted by the prospect of good; to be 
exposed to censure, without hope of praise; to be disgraced by mis- 
carriage or punished for neglect, where success would have been with- 
out applause, diligence without reward." 

"Among these unhappy mortals is the writer of dictionaries, 
whom mankind have considered, not as the pupil but the slave of 
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